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ANDERSON. Philip Michael. Ph.D. Tht University ofWiacon- 
•In-Madlsun, 1979. I34pp.' Sup»'i vibor: Prufos.sur Nath.m S. 
Blount 



fStatfMiuMit ui the P'nJDlem , 

Current UttMury and aesthetic** t^ourles In Utorature atudy * 
are Inadequate »is ped.i^u^y when af){olied to th<» Sf^cmldary 
school clasdroDtn. Thfsi' th<H)riei>.do' not provldo for the non- 
Collftgt> -bound students, and the the >rie.N have no relation tf) 
any current theory of learning. Seeunda'y school literature 
•tudy needs a coruni..n eulfure pedat;ot?ical. theory to denu;n- 
•trite Us ethiiMl and aesthetic worth in opposition to technical 
forms of reading. / 



• Procedure 
— f 

The thes\M Is divided into three main sections. Part I Is a 
soclo-hlstorical critique of the cultural assu.nipti.Mis embodied 
In current literary artd aesthetic theories, with reference to 
secondary schiuil literature instruction/and a presentation of 
the cultural theorit of Raymond Williams, ' ^ • 

Part n contains a pedat;«>^lc theory, for literature study \j\ . 
the^s^cond^iry school bas(»/d on a sociolin^uistic model, derived 
from psyclTonnj;uistic arul com nunication theories. •Tech- 
nical* and aesthetic** "for ros of langua»;e experience arc de- 
fined and e;<amined in terms of c»^nitive development, as rep- 
resented by verbal thought, and contnuinlcatite competence. 

Part III )is an application of the theory to cunent practices 
tn the seconil.u-y pnglish classPKinr, especially the teaching of 
reading, and a consideration of the ethic.il and aesthetic Im- 
'plications of these practices. 

Results 

Current literary and aesthetic theories have *irlsen his- 
torically^ from elitist conceptions of culture. For education In 
a democracy, educational theory is Lest servtd by a common 
cultural perspective in which comm.inicatitm through the so- 
cl:\lly-shared reciprocal act of language is the basis of lit- 
erary art. 

Thruugh the theories of Lev Vygotsky and James RrUt{)n, 
language devolopm^Mit and ctjgnitive growth are shown to be 
social processes and to be aesthetic in nature. Relying, In 
part, on a sociulinguistu* reconceptaali7atit)n of Louise Rosen- 
blatt's transactional literary thev)ry, reading is shown to be a 
.form of c%>mmumcatiVL» action. •Aesthetic" and •technical" 
forms of reading are defined in terms'of dialoglcal and mor\o- 
logical structures of communication as e.xpressed in the con\- 
munlcations theories of Aiulo Freire and Jurgeu Hahern^as. 
Aesthetic forms of reading are demonstrated to m.iximlze 
linguistic and cognitl\t' possibilities and comm.inicatlve com- 
petence. TechniiMl forms of reading restrict linguistic, cogni- 
tive and comm.uncative po^sibiliti»*s, and, in the context of . 
Basil Born;Uein*s thi'.ir> of soctvilingulstic ct)des, perpetuate 
social • class languagt* differ ences. 

HlstoruMlly. ••reading" instrui'tlon lr» the secondary school 
grew out of the social control m»wen\ent. Reading, ^'n opposi- 
tion to tran-;acti«.tuil literary reading, is a techr\ical form of 
language M^^^orienc'r and conummicat Ion tUid restricts linguistic, 
cognitive, and Ct>n::u intcative pns.sibilities. Reading prograrr\s 
are aim**} primarily at the lower classes and, therefcjre, per- 
petual** s- cial -class language differenees. 



Conclusions 

Tran»sactional literary reading, as an aesthetic communica- 
tion form, is a "necessary component in the cognitive develop- 
ment of adiWescents and '.n the deveh)pment of communicative 
competence for meaningful p«irticipatlf)n in the den\ocratlc 
process, Reading, as a technical form, Is a nrm-aesthetlc 
form of distorted commuidcatlon and cognitive deprivation 
which denies the lovi^er classes meaningful participation In the 
^■^mocratlc process; the use of such a model by educatorsi.aan 
y be considered ynethical. 



APPLR^ Natalie Cohen, Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh 1P79' 
233pp. T • . 

The statistical analysis showed a significant concurrence 
among the four groups using both unweighted and welghled/e- 
sponses. The objectives and their priorities fAr the literature 
program in descending order were (1) literature as it reflects 
society, .(2) analysis bX the author 's^crift. (3) evaluation,' ^ 
(4) affective appreciation, and (5l personal relevartce. ♦The 
objectives selected by the four grcjups corresponded to the ones 
fou'd in *he curriculum, 

• * determine if pupils were attaining the existing objectives 
fo* literature, the vocabulary and reading comprehension sec- 
tions of the Iowa Silent Reading Test were administered. Schol- 
ars' scores were compared.to the scores of the reference 
group of college preparatory pupils. Gifted pupils fn bolh 
grades scored In the above average range, and acadenilcil^* 
talented pupils scored in the high average rainge. Pupils also 
wrote an expository theme which wa^ graded for content and , 
mechanics by a panel of three experienced English teachers. 

test revealed a significantly higher level of attainment for 
the giftey pupils compared io the academically talented, and the 
eleventh grade scored higher than the tenth grade-pupils. Ex- 
pository writing scores and course grades also tended to supr 
port the high level of attainment of"the gifted and academic'ally 
talented pupils, ^ 

It was concluded that the objectRres and pmrjties chosen 
for the Scholars literature program as stated'by ihe Scholars 
pupils, their parents. Scholars English teachers and other teach- 
ers were reliable and concurred with the curriculum. The 
Information provided by this study should be useful to educa- 
tional policy makers at all levels r;:om the classroom teacher 
to the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 



•AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECTS OF 'A SPE- 
CinCALLY DESIGNED INTRODUCTORY POETRY UNIT 
GW THE COGNITIVE GAINS AND AFFECTIVE RESPONSES 
OF NINTH GR.\DE STUDENTS Order No. 7922395 

BALL, Eugenia Ruth, Ed.D. The University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, 1979. 180pp. Director: Dr., Lois V. Edin^er 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether a, spe- 
cifically designed unit of poetry sfudy couldlproduce cognitive 
achievement without damaging affective growth in appreciation 
of poetry for ninth grade students. In this study, cognitive / 
achievement refers to measurable objective test items and I 
affective growth refers to indications from student responses 
on a pre- aiTd post-survey instrumei^t. A corollary was to de- 
termine whether a te-acher who was reluctant to teach poetry 
could replicate the unit with equal success. 

Eight heterogeneously grouped ninth grade classes were 
randomly selected and assigned for three groups of t)vo classes 
each to obtain treatment and testing while one group of two 
classes r^eived no treatment and served as tjie non-equivalent 
comparison group. Each treatment group was taught by a dif- 
ferent instructor, ^11 three groups, however, were involved • * 
in a developmental sequence of poetrjy which utilized mutual 
materiarls. Teaching styles and student-teacher relationships 
were uncontrolled variables. 

Objectives for the cognitive achievement were established 
by thf; author bas-d on predetermined expectations of senior 
high school Engli.sh teachers for minimal poetry skills to be 
acquicred by fhe completion of ninth grade EngHsh. Pre- and 
post-tests consisting of five items on figurative, poeti/lan-v 
guage and f^ve items on structure were administered. Through 
analyses of variance, null hypotheses concerning cognitive gain 
between the treatment groups and the ;cor^arison group and 
differential irciitment effect among the three treatment groups 
were tested a .01 level of significance. Pre- and post- 
attitude survey ere administered and subjected to various ' ' 
Chi -square analyses to assess treatment effect at the .01 level 
of significance. 



^Tht analyses oi variuwe results indicated a significant 
cofnitive gain (or the treatment group* when compared wUh 
th« non-tKfatment group but no significant differential treat- 
ment elfect on cognitive growth amyng the treatment groups. • 
Chl-square analyses showed no significant treatment effects 
on the^affective responses. 

U was conclyded from* the study* that u specifically designed 
poetry unit can produce significant cugnUive growth without 
adversely affecting the students' attitude toward poetry. It 
was aUo concluded that a teacher who is reluctant to teach 
poetry can replicat^ the unit of study w>th equal success. It was 
a major recommend^iiiion, that further research be conducted to 
determine possible teaching methods which would increase rele- 
vancy and credibility oi poetry for students. • 



THE RELATIONSHIP DKTWKKN AIX)LKSCt;^TS' LEVELS 
OF MORAL DKVKIOPMENT AND THKIR RESPONSES TO . 
SHORT STORIES ^ Order No. 7914541 

Q 

BCINNETT, Susan Gail, Ph.D, University o£ California, Berke- 
ley, 1978. 207pp. . ^- 

This study Investl^^ated a relationship between a reader's 
level of moral dcveU imient und his preferred mode of response 
to literature. It is hypothesized that adolescent readers operat- 
ing at the principled level of moral development as tested by 
James Rest's D^'fjning h^sues Test (DIT) will prefer the Inter- 
pretive m<Kle. Readers \t levels below the principled will more 
frequently choose any une of six other modes of reni)onfie to the 
same three short stories. The other possible modes of re- 
spgnse- Include narrative, associational, literary judgment, pre- 
scriptive, self -Involvement, and miscellaneous. 

During three of their regular English diisses, 74 Caucasian, 
middle*class bwys (ages 14 through 18} fr^m a suljurban high 
school In the San Franci*w:o Bay Area listened to tapes of three 
short stories while leadllg along on their own copies. Each 
»tory was choseiv for its brevity, its example as good literature. 
Its potential interest to adolescent readers, its inclusion of a 
central^ale character, and abcne all^its ambivalence toward 
a morAl dilemma concerning the characters' relationships with 
law, property, !ind each (4her, 

The stories, - The Young Man and the Mouse," by William 
Saroyan; •After Twenty Years," by O Henry; and "All the 
Years of Her Life," by Mprley Callaghan, were presented ran- 
^domly to the students. After*each story was read and heard, 
the participants completed a'Llkert-type*response-to-llte^a- 
ture test, a free-response questionnaire, and a character-pref- 
erence test. The DIT, response-to-llterature test, respon- 
dents* ages, reading abilities, frequency of free responses, and ' 
character preferences were analysed statistically via a chi- 
square test. 

The major hypothesis was borne out at the .05 level* of sta- 
tistical significance. The principled (P) thinkers as defined 
by the PIT significantly more often chose Interpfetlve (IV re- 
sponses. Furthermore, the lower the raw 'P* score the fewer 
the interpretive responses and the higher the 'P* scorra the 
more frequent the interpretive responses. Moreover, reading 
lavel did not correlate with the Interpretive score, nor did it 
highly correlate with 'P* scores. Age did not highly correlate 
With the 'I* score, nor did it correlate with - 

Of 'some Interest were the students' character preferences, ' • 
Of the six major characters, three cuuld be described as having 
b^en betrayed. Each had trusted the loyalty of one of the other , 
major characters. The betrayed characters also shared an- 
other characteristic: they were, albeit superficially, ".east like 
the adolescent rAiders, For example, one was a mouse; one 
was a middle-aged woman; one was a notorious gangster. On 
the oOier hand, the three characters who were 'betrayei:s* were 
most like the respondents. All three were young men cfealing 
with problems common in varying degrees to young adul*'.. Sig- 
nificantly, almost three quarters of all those who respo^Jed to 
ths character preference questionr lire (ten did not) chose the 
betrayed Iwt unlike characters as tiieir most preferred at better 
than a .01 level of statistical significance. 



. CONCEPTS Of DEi^TH PRESENTED IN CONTEMPCHIARY 
REALISTIC CHILDREN'S LITERATURE: A CONTENT 
ANALYSE • Order No. 79190n 

BIRX, Charles Robert, Ed.D. Northern Arlzoni Uaive^slty, 
1979. I89pp; Adviser: John F, Rambeau 

the purpose of the study was fourfold: (1) To determine, 
through content analysis, the concepts of death presented in 
a sample of contemporary realistic childrei\'8 literature, 
(2) \o dtvf rmlne the concepts presented to the various age 
groups, (3) to evaluate the approprUteness of the concepts 
presented to the different age groups, and (4) to determine 
the readability levels of the books under Investl^tlon. Eight 
questions were posed to aid the researcher in carrying out ths 
content analysis. 

The sample consisted of forty^two books selected because 
they appeared oh at least four of eight book lists recommended 
by authorities in children's literature. Techniques of content 
analysis were used to determine the concepts of death pre- 
sented in the books. Three instruments were used to aid in 
. the collection of the data. First, the presence or absence of 

thirteen concepts of death was recorded. These concepts wers: 
^ separation, impermanence, permanence, personification, avoid- 
. ance. Inevitability, universality, magical thinking, guilt, punish- 
ment, grief, rituaUfuneral, and life after death. Second, iden- 
tification o^who or what died in the story was recorded. Third, 
the cause of death in each story was recorded. Readability 
data was recorded on readability worksheets and the Interest 
level for each book was recorded' on Interest level data sheets,'* 

The study found that: (1) twelve of the thirteen concepts of 
deaths were present In the sample, (2) eight of the nine concepts 
dealing with who or what died were present, and (3) all five 
concepts dealing with causes of death were present. Differ- 
ences in the frequency and percentage of books presenting the 
various concepts were found: Differences also occurred in ths 
concepts of death presented to the different age groups. Find- 
ings regarding the appropriateness of the concepts preientsd 
to the various age groups revealed: (1) in general, the basic 
concepts of death for the various age groups are not covered 
sufficiently, (2) concepts of who or what died are appropHate 
for each kge group, and (3) concepts dealing with cause of 
death are appropriate for two of the three age groups. 

Interest levels of the books ranged from preschool to 
twelfth grade. Interest levels were grouped Into three cate- 
gories: (1) preschool to kindergarten, (2) first to fourth grade, 
and (3) fifth grade and above. Books recommended for fifth 
grade and above occurred most frequently; books for first to 
fourth grade occurred next in frequency; least frequent were 
- books for preschool to first grade. 

Readability levels ranged from first to eighth grade. Books 
• written between first and fourth grade were most frequent 
((59 percent). Thirty-one percent of the books were written 
at fifth to eighth grade levels. 

The following conclusions were drawn. Books presenting 
the topic of deat^ are available for children. The books are 
available for vsirlais Interest levels. A range of readability 
levels is available jimong the books. The books present an ap- 
propriate variety of characters who die In the stories. An ap- 
propriate variety of causes of death Is presented In the books. 
The thirteen concepta of death Investigated were not present 
In sufficient number, were not sufficiently developed, and In 
general, were not appropriately presented to the different age 
leyels. 
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\AV ANALYSIS OF VALUKS CONTAINED IN SECONDARY 
LITERATURl*: BOOKS O^ THE STATE -ADOPTED LEST 
W OKLAHOMA Order No. 7921226 

CARD, Alva Marie, Wi.D. The University of Oklahoma, 
12tpp. Major Professor: Dr» John PuUlam 

Thl»^«tudy was concerned with whether values selected / 
adulta believe important for the young to find In their reading 
material are present-in the literature books, gradeiSine 
thr<Miih twelve, on the stateTadopted list In Oklahoma. Value* 
were defined as "the established Ideals of life; customs or 
wmys of acting that members of a given society find desirable.* 

A letter containing fifteen values Identified from ftevlew of 
the Literature and their definitions was mailed to. a sample of 
urban PTA nfenib^rs. Recipients were asked to agree dr dis- 
agree with the^alues and/or their definitions and to add^ addi- 
tional ones, l/they chose. No additional values wexe aided, 
however. The^T+ttcuin^alues were courage, faith, honesty, in- 
depefidence, justice, klnHn^S^T^ovs^^ obedlep«, per- 
eeverartce. respect, temperance, thnTS^tole^^ 
fulness. Methodology included numbering the selections In the 
literature books from all six companies on the state-adopted 
list. The literature* was divided by categories: novel, drama, 
short stories, non-flction, and poetry, and a random sample 
was drawn of the literature In each category. Three coders 
were trained ip how the analysis was to be completed. Each 
coder was then given a chart listing the ^elections In the^ sam- 
ple opposite a check list of the fifteen values and the word 
•none" for no* value. Selections were read by the codfixs and 
the values found or not found recorded oji the charts. ^Results 
were compiled by total values found, by values found In each 
category of literature, and by vaJues fcund, highest of the fif- 
teen to the lowest. ^ ^ . « 
* The readers found a collective total of 459 values In jthe 
sample. Total selections with no values were sixty-eight for 
Coder I, seventy-one for Coder n, and sixty-six for Coder 01. 
Coder I found ninety-six selections with values; Coder 11, 
ninety-three and Coder III, ninety-eight Of the fifteen values, 
the moat frequently found was love (sixty-three times); the 
most Infrequently found values were temperance and thrift « 
(four times each), i^ll of the categories were coded as having . 
more values present than not present in the literature. Coders 
found fewer values for number of selection^ In poetry than in 
any other category. 

Total selections coded w^th values in the randcmi sample * 
supf>orts the hypothesis that v.-ilues are present, in the litera- 
ture. ^ 



THE FINGLE PARENT FAMILV IN CONTEMPORARY 
REALISTIC nCTlON FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Order No. 7921280 

CHAUDOm, Mary Hyde. Ph.D. Indiana University. 1979. 169pp. 

More than eleven million children undor the age of eighteen 
lived in sli gle parent homes in the United States 4n 1975. and 
that number has continued to grow annually. Single parent ^ 
fajwUles increased seven times more rapidly than two parent 
fanvlllfts from I960 to 1975. The rapid change of family form 
Indicated by these statistics caused concern among educators 
who attempt to'^provlde positive learning experiences for chll- 
drea (^estlons arose concerning the content of the recre- 
ational reading mv^tter available to the affected children. Were 
single parent families presented In fiction for young people so 
that these children could read about family forms similar to 
their own? Were the single parent families presented positively 
or negatively in the available fiction? 

This study was designed to determine the treatment of single 
parent families »tn contemporary realistic fiction for young 
people. It wa& hypothesized that; (1) the single parent family 
is present In contemporary realistic fiction for young people, 
and that It Is presented clearly enough to Isolate and describe 
Ite characteristics: (S^ the characteristics of such families 
reflect the standard accepted functions of an Intact family which 
O defined as the provision of food, clothing, shelter, ed^ca- 
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tion, rellgloue training, and nurturing; (3) there are IdentlfU 
able prejudices present In the literature examined; and (4) there 
al*e Identifiable problems Inherent in the structure of the single 
parent faAillles'in the literature examined. 

The five major areas of content that were subjected to anal* 
ysle were the home, the family unit, familial emotions, non- 
famlllal relationships, and stereotypes applied to the 'stifle 
♦ parent home or family statuiu The sample selected for anal- 
ysis was composed of sixty -two contemporary realistic novels 
published In the United States from 1964 through 1974 which 
were designed for' young 4)eople in grades seven through twelve. 
All of the novels were set* In the United States and all of them 
contained a central adolescent chara<;ter who was* a member of 
a single parent family. Numerous sources were consulted In 
order to Compile a sample representative of the total publUhed 
output for the time span encompassed by the sample. 

Analysis revealed that the typical single parent family In 
the literature examined Is. white, healthy, and middle to lower 
class* The family lives In a single family dwelling In a email ' 
town In the Northeast with the mother who must work. Th3 chil- 
dren attend school but not church, love their parents, and ap- 
' pear to view their single parent homes. as an acceptable family 
form. 

It was concluded that: (1) single parent families appear In 
contemporary realistic fiction for young people; (2) main 
characters are presented clearly enough to describe, but 
those not relevant to plot development are less well defined; 
(3) single parent families In the sample perform all'itan- 
dard accepted functions of Intact families except religious , 
training which Is Ignored by slightly more than half Qf the books 
in the sample; (4) no Identifiable prejudices were revealed 
through analyst's, but evidences of stereotyping were found 
•throughout the sample; and (5) problems Inherent In the struc- 
ture of single parent homes In the sample are coping with 
.parental loss and adjusting to romantic Involvements of the 
remaining parent 



' .EFFECTS OF THREE AP^PROACHES '^O TEACHING 
POETRY TO SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS. Order No. 7926369 

FOLTA, Bernarr Paul, Ph.D. Purdue University, 1979. 219pp. 
Major Professor: Ai-nold L. Lazarus 

Research f^uggests that children in sixth grade are at an 
Important threshold In developing basic skills for interpreting 
metaphoric language in poetry. However, there is also evi- 
dence to suggest that children, because of their dependence on • 
concrete operations, need special forms of ruing in \earning 
how to approach the interpretations of poems. 

This study Investigates the offectivenoss of three instruc- 
tional Support systems for cuing sixth grade children in Inter- 
preting metaphoric langUiige^of poetry. The first support sys- 
tem (Tr eatrrient A) involved regular classroom teachers who 
applied their own verbal cuing. The second system ( Treat- 
ment B) included external instructional support through given 
media and the teachers' verbal cuing. The .third system (Treat- 
"lent C) provided internal support through the use of poets^ 

. The underlying assumption here is that the teacher who is a 
practicing poet briitgs to the classroom a unique set of writing 
experiences that assist in cuing. A special control group 
(Treatment^) who received no instruction in responding to 

' metaphoric language in poetry was also uped. ^ 

Subjects in this study were taken from sixth grade clarses 
in three diffiMcnl school curpi-ratinns in Tippocanoo County, 
Indiana. Through a inothod of randonii/aticin and matching 
within schdo) systoms, the itu'OKt igator limited *tho number of 
subjects from 720 to 272 in 12 intact clA.'>ses. Each treatment 
had 68 childron and throe claRsos. 

The indepondont variable in this sttidv was the method of 
instructional support. The dopondrMit \ .iiial>les were the raw 
scores (^f children's responses to Form 0 of "A Look at Lit- 
erature," particularly 11 critical items that dealt specifically 
with the interpretation of metaphor in poetry. 
Q All three- poetry -instruction groups wore given the same 
lnstructu)na4 approach n\odel and the same set of 24 poems 
from which the tearhers selected 16 poems for instruction over 
an eight day period. 



Kn Analysis of the pre •tijiit'^cui es for Form A of Look 
9t l.lter4ture" imluMteci^/si^itnfirant diff(»riMK-es an^?ig treat- 



mtnls. An .tnalys]>-l17 pust -test ^currs showed no significance 
4mong tre.Unu^trfs in the chlhiron's n'S|i..)n.ses to a Nvide range 
of readlj)ir?<kins hut that thyre u<»rv slgnlfl^c^ojit differenceg 
'*.*^y*C^r*l'^^ ru*»Pts i n the rhVlireW r t-^pojjscs dealt spec ifl - 
^^x^flTy with the uitiT^»ret.itit»n of nu-tap^hciriV. language "in p()etry. 
Afi a --eHuU nf the senrr*- fox the VCMtii'aV Henis "Measure- 
ment." the fi»llowin>^ rank nrd(>\of nj»»an srorVs was iiWserved: 
Treatment C, Poets (highest). Tr».-alinrnt Media and Teach- ^ 
era; treatment D, runtrol: Trr.itnu'-rjt A, f c-ac^hers (lo^.e^t). 
The NewniaM-Kruls tt'st itvMrated that ilirffrfnl'f»H^>rti-een 
Treatments A and and h« turrr) A .oi-i C \s I're 'sif^nlfitMnt at 
the .05 level. All vither HifftTt net^s a»n »ng lreatt\ients were nQt 
slgnifleant. 

The fin liii^is suj^.j^t st that i-hildn»n h'ariu d mot e in elapses 
with internal or i xtorlul supp..rt than in ^-lasses with m) unique 
system t)f support Fr..m data sup^Mi^^Hi bv p-u'ts and teachers, 
it became apparent tl. a Tr^Mtmvnts'n and C pi uvided more 
expertential types of .aetivitit>.i, wlu»reas treatn\on£A pro- 
vided mure n'ferential aetivities in appVoaching poetry. Teach- 
ers in TjM*:>tnu-nt n a ere givrn two films, twenty sliders, and 
sixteen transpari'iK-ii-s tu primf i-hildn-n lu interpret imUges 
a$» symbols ami t»« » \p»Tirnrt» tiMisi-m in the poo^us through 
CMntrastlne. iMn^rs. The ports in TroaMnent C \iere caught up 
with the uvnamirs nf uilrrcbautie in jiscussinj^1f*vels cf n\ean- 

frequt-ntlv shifting: h^tui'en the liloral. and Die symbolic, 
constantly weaving welis of nttMning based on experience. Ap- 
proaches tistMl hv the ti-achers uore nftrn based on referential' 
guidance, with thf it-.o-hor.s frequently limiting and sometimes 
telling the rrsp.>nses. 



ON DFVFl.OPING AN AFFKCI'IVF HFUHl.Si'IC tN* Lit FRIARY, 
HKSTONSK Order N.o*. 79271-02 " 

FHIKDMANN, .Tane Frances. Ph.D. Indiana University of Penn- 
sylvanU, 1979. 20app. Chairman: Frank T. Ctmo 

♦ This study, priunptvd by the realization that lea^chers of be- 
ginning literature classes traditionally offer synopses of the 
selection at hand, the author's life and the cultural cross- 
currents of th^j times, c!!iplores instead student response to fic- 
tion. Hascd on 4ht'ories of riMtler response such as those of * 
Stanley Fish and David IMeich, the project focuses on eliciting 
student response at selocled intervals throughout three short 
stories. A control group ^s devised wherein fifteen students 
read and discussi'd three short stories: ''Where Are You Going, 
Where Have You Rfen?" by J(wce Ci^rol Gates, ''A Gcod Man Is 
Hard To Find." by Flannery OTuiuior and ''Fverythiht, That 
Rises Must Converge." by Flannery O'Connor and wrote an 
essay response to the last. An experimental group, on the other 
hand, was given the same short stories with questions inter- 
spersi»d l!u<»u^h.^ut tht» tt'.xt. The ain^ of tliese questions was to 
elicit affrrtive a^s.n-iati-^ns uilhin the students' own r.xpericnce 
to ciri*um-;tanifs ar^d i!-.a racfers within the text. 

The a^sun^ption was that those students in the exfieri mental 
group whose personal resji^nsos to the text had h(»pn systi-mat- 
ically ami thmou^^hly ta[){>t'd would urite literature bas»'d essays 
demonst ratuig the fi)llowing: 

A. more associatiims 

B. more affective and interpretive statemunts 

C. n)ore references to t\tiits anti <!elails in the text 

D. longer j^pers 

E. n)ore quota:ii>ns fror\i within the text. 

The result n! the ^ludy drnuinst rated that, indeed, the experi- 
mental group evicii-nc-ed enhanced cor\imar\d of the seU'ction it- 
self, greater awarenes*, of themselves ^hile reading and conse- 
quently, incri-ased en^agemei\t with the wf)rk and im peased 
appreciation of the value .>f their reading experience. 
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♦The problem to which this study addresses itself is t*he way 

♦ that'literati^e should be talight in secondary school so that Its 
broadening or humanistic aspects wHl be utilized to promote 
personal growth in students. . 

The'study first presents an overview of the difficulty of 
bringing about change in education, and of the failure of educa-- 
tion in general to accommodate itself to new prforitfes and new 
imperatives. Included in t\)e overview are numerous reasons • 
why education should move in the direction of humanistic teach- 
ing so that students will be helped to achieve their individual 

• human potential through reliance on processes* rather than on 
content alone.' These facts about the general' state of education 

. are then discussed as they apply specifically to the teaching of 
literature. 

As a logical outgrowth of the materials supporting conver- 
sion to humanistic teaching, a psychological rationale for suclx 
teaching is developed from the theories of Abraham Maslow, 
Carl Ptogers, Sidney Jourard, Gordon Allport, and Clark 

. MousUkas. These particular psychologists have been selected 
because they are identified with humanistic or "third force- 
psychology, and because each of them has published a body of 
work rel<j\'ant to personal growth as well as a body of work' re- 
lated to .-ducatiort. To the psychologists and their convictions 
are added viewpoints of prominent educators and theorists. 
^ As in the discussion of the need for change in edecation, the 
concepts in the rationale are discussed first in relation to edu- 
cation in general and are' then applied to the teaching of secon- 
dary literature hi particular. 

^ Because these concepts cannot be activated in the daily life • 
uf students unless the teacher is committed to their validity, 
some gf the problems of»teachers who underta.ke humanistic' 
education are dealt with next. Possible resolutions of the pro)b^ 
lems as well as attitudes and characteristics that the teacher 
must bring to the classroom are discussed in some detail' to 
en^phasize the importance of the teacher in humanistic educa- " 
tlon. 

To bring the rationale to completion, guidelines for teaching 
lite rature'as a- means of personal growth are based on the im- 
pliv^tlons and common elements which emerge from the. the- 
ories iJelineated in the rationale. These guideline's serve as a 
basis on which a design or model for teaching lite ratifi-e as a 
means of personal growth is built. The model Is created spe- 
cifically for application to secondary literature: it Is designed^ * 
to activate those prcJcesses which promote slgniMcant learning 
as a jiatalyst for that characteristic which erftompasses all of 
the Individvlal's other needs, drives, or motlves--self-actualiza- 
tion. ' I . 



MORAL EDUCATION AS A PART OF THE STUDY OF 

CHILDREN'S LITERATURE: AN INSEHVICE MODEL 

AND CASE-STUHY Order No. 7922409' 

GUPTON, Sandra Lee. Ed.D. The University of North Caro- 
lina at Greensboro, 1979. 237pp. Dirf^ctwr: Dr. David Purpel 

The purposes of this dissertation were to exp4c)re the poisl- 
bilUies of approaching moral education as one aspect of chil- 
dren's literature and to design a model of ioservice education- 
for alternative means of providing for students' moral educa- 
tion in the school context. The research method is primarily 
a type of ph^nomenological inquiry that employs a variety of 
evaluative data-gaPhering techniques. 

The first two chapters describe the background and com- ^ 
plexity of children's literature, moral education, and the rela- 
tionship of the two areas. The third chapter detail^a model 
of inservice ^dwcation to respond /o teachers' needs in attempt- 
ing to provide for moral cdiicaf on as a deliberate part of the 
school's agency. The fourth chapter is an account of a case- 
study seminar based on the study's model of inservice educa- 
tion. The fifth chapter discusses conclusions, implications, 
and new questions resulting from the study. 



R«Mltd indicate that the study's model of inservlce edUca- 
tton Is •specially suited to the topic, moral education, and Is 
« reasonable model of Inservlce education (or other educators, 
wtth similar. values. The model* s appropriateness for other 
curriculum approaches remains uncertain.* ' ' * 

The major advantages of the study's approach to moral edu- 
cation are concluded to be as follows; s,^.,^ ^ 

1, efficiency in terms of time' and^nioney; 

2. the use of readily accessible materials, I.e., children's 

books; , ^ ' . 

3* the mherent suitability of literature for stimulating stu- 
• dents' moral reasuniog: , 

The major disadvantages found i« this approach involve the 
lo'Uowmg risks. 

.* abuse of the literature; 

2. use of only didactic lit/erature. 

3. * inductrination ol children by pressuring students to 
ac/ept teacher^' values. 
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A llnal t^iv summarizes the researi^htn-'s reaction to the 
study and itk personal and professional value to her. 



for graSe placement was reached for only 5% of the 2,500 tlileB 
comprising the master Ust. 

Cencluelons ; (1) sufficient difference exists among the 
Project English Centers' curriculum materials In literature 
to provide local currlculunt designers with a variety of options 
when developing their owr programs; (2) within th'e majority of 
prograijis the titles and units are presented In a logical se* 
quence that Is consistent with the Centers' theoretical founda- 
tlona; (3) only a small core.of literature emerged which th^ V 
majority of Centers agreed should part of most students lit- 
erary experience; (4) too few Centers prodace(t materials for , 
underachlevers and' minorities; (5) three Centers partially 
failed to fulfill the general objeptlves of Project English re- 
gajrdtng either the publication of materials used In their experi- 
mental designs, or the development of Tiiaterlals In sufficient, 
detail to serve as the materials variable In an experimental 
design; (6) althougl) the first Project English curriculum mar 
terlals were published more than a decade ago, certain spectftc 
units can still serve as a rich resource for those^preparlng to 
teach literature. ' . 



TEACHERS AS CHARACTERIZED 
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A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF SECONDARY ENGLISH IN- 
STRUCTlOlfAL MATERIALS IN LITERATURE PRODUCED 
BY PROJECT ENGLISH CENTERS Order No. 7920578 

HART, Bernard Thomas, Jr., Ed.D. The University of Roch- 
ester, 1979. I83pp. .y/' 

The purpose of this study was (^describe,* compare,/and 
contrast ten progratms In literature developed by Project En- • 
gUsh Curriculum Study Centers In order to determine the ex- 
tent to which they agreed or disagreed In their statements of 
theoretical foundations and in their choices of organization, 
scqufnce, and content. 

^ The method employed was cpntertt analysis. The content 
of each curriculum was viewed is ^ message, the Centers were 
viewed as communicators, the learners as the audience. 

The procedure for collecting th^data from either original 
documents or microfiche copies, and 'the analysis of the data 
required three major Bteps: (1) all of the statements of theo- ' 
retl(*al foundations w^re extracted. froyi their sources a,nd 
compared. It was found that most statements could be grouped 
In one of five categoiles: a) definitions of literature or beliefs 
In^the Importance of Hterature: b) theoretical views as toihe 
strdbt^e of literature: c) benefits of or* proposals for the * 
fequAnce of content: d) approaches id learning: and e) pro- 
posed material's needed to implement objectives: (2) the tables 
of organization from each Center were ejcamined to determine 
general approaches, and the sequence of Instructional materials 
from grade to grade. If no table had been constructed by a 
* Center, one was designed from the text describing the pro- 
gram; (3) the literary content of each Center was key -punched 
on computer cards, sorted, and printed as a master list of 
2,500 titles. Each line entry, in addition to a tltl^, Included 
thrf author, Center, and grade level placement of the title within 
the specific center. Differences in the grade placement of in- 
(Jlvldual titles could then be observed. * 

The results of the analysis reveal the following: (1) within 
the five categories of theoretical foundations there existed 
Considerable variety and difference, fn some categories,' only 
two of the ten Centers were In agreement.. The most frequently 
mentioned theoretician In structure of curriculum was Bruner; 
the most frequently mentioned In the ;5tructure of literature 
was Frye: (2) within the tables of organization, six of the ten 
Centers chose the theme unit approach as the means of or- 
ganizing' each yearns literary content. The most popular themes 
were heroism and man and society. Three Centers chose genre 
units as the basis for organizing literature. One Center advo- 
cated cfose correlation with the social studies curriculum as a 
me*ns of organizing literary content. 

Within the total literary content of the Centers 87^ of the 
2.500 titles were unlqee to a single Center; 13% of the titles 
^ employed by two or more Centers. A general concensus 
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LOCKE, Duncan AUan, Ph.D. University of Oregon, 1979. * 
111pp. Adviser> Dr. Robert Sylwesler 

Pwrj)Ose 

This study examined tiie manner in wh[ch autljors of se- 
lected contemporary juvenile fiction portr^ay teachers. Thwe- 
main faj torg were considered: * . ^ 

(1) 'tbe^ ext,ent to which the portrayal of fictional teachers could 
be construed as a negative or stereotyped^ image, 

(2) the educational philosophy and^^methodology lhat writers 
' ascriba- to'th^if teacher characters. 

"(3) the positive and negative aspects ascribed to teacher ch^- 
acters with regard to their professional status, their pei^ 
sonal characteristics, their status in the community; 'and-^ 
their liv^s oiHtside the classroom. ^ • 

Design . ^ ' 

Fifty-one recent juvenile works of fiction were subjected 
to content analysis that provided data concerning the teacher 
characters In the books. The study sample was selected from 
a master list of 333 books identified by school hbrariahs and 
students as having teacher Characters. This list was reduced 
to a represemative sample of fifty-one quality works. Books . 
selected from the master list for examination In this study had 
to be (1) included in a notable book list, (2) recommended by 
an-authority on juvenile literature, or (3) written by a notable 
author, ^r ee titles not on the master list were added Inorder 
to includel978 titles. . 

Instruments were designed .and used to summarize in- 
formation about each book, and to collect the data about the 
teacher characters. The data were then analyzed and 
used to determine the manner in which teachers were pgr- 
trayed. ^ ^ 

Appended to the study are the master li^ and an annotated 
bibliography of twenty recent noteworthy works of juvenile fic- 
tion examined in the study, in >vhich teachers are significant 
characters. 



Ma jor__Fi nd i ngs 

The most significant findings with regard to the fictional 
teacher characters examined were: 

(1) The majority of teacher characters were negatively or 
neutrally portrayed. 

(2) Negatively portrayed teacher characters usually exhibited 
unreasonable or eccentric behaviof, mannerisms, or ap- 
pes^rance. 



(3) Positive inu^en uf tearhertt appeared mainly in boi)ks for 
primary aged children. \ 

(4) No characrer was depicted with a consistent p«jHitive 
teacher inun^e, or as an adult mod**', aoce>)table to stu- 
dents. ci)ll^agu<»s. and the oomnmnity aljke. 

(5) ('emnl^ r^ar hers ..utiuunt)vri'd iiialt* tcarfuTs at all levels 
* while males (iiitniruted adninustraiivt' roles 

(6) Ml»thodiiK>KV and curru'iilum ue;-e (DnseiAMtivt* and tradi- 
tional. I)i.s(Mpluu\was |>ioutiv*« in 'nature. 

(7) Little personal informal uin was revealed about leachers, 
ei.pecMallv com ernmg their live^; outside the classroom. * 

(B) The fijulm^s were t onsistent with sinnUr earlier studfea, 
• indu-Hlini; that the image of teachers is slow to change. 

While fhe teachers in cunlemporarv jUv.enile literature 
!4hared many qualities with contemporary classroom teachers, 
the overall ne^Alive image of the teai h-rs in the .study resulted 
froiji uver-i?enei'uli/.ation and e.\ar,^erniion of their foibles and 
vulnerabilities. The ficlionaKleacher in juvenile literature 
, today emerges as a caricature of its real-life counterpart. 



AN ANALYSIS OF CHILDF^EN'S FOLKTALE COLLECTIONS 
♦WITH AN ACCOMPANYING MOTIF-INDEX 6f JUVENILE 
FOLKTALE COLLECTIONS. (VOLUMES I AhfD II) 

Order No. 7916892 



The essential processes of the paradigm are the descrtptton 
of selected known elements, the identification of assumptions 
underlying the elements, and the development of a rationale 
through synthesis of the derived assumptions. The following 
9\x elements which impact on decisions at)out the use of female' 
adolescent novels were selected tot descriptlon,and constitute 
the data of the study: (1) the/ma;idates of the tfommonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; (2V writings by educators concerning: tradilional, 
existing, and proposed uses of adolescent literature/in the En- 
glish curriculum; (3) research relating to adolescent litp *are 
^ in the English curriculum; (4) recommendations and rece. re- 
search concerning the role of women as it relates to'adolescent 
literature; (5) tradilional and existing views of the female ado- 
lescent, as evidenced in the psychological literature of female 
studies; and (6) the nature of the novels of adolescence written 
for female adolescent readers frojn 1960-1978. * 

Assumptions about the nature of female adolescents and • 
aboutlearning and Instruction implicit in the six elements are 
iden^ed, and a rationale about curricula^ use of the female 
adolescent novels is derived from the assutnptions^ ^ 

The paradigm is, shown to be a useful strategy for making 
curricular decisions* The stparate researching of contVibutlng 
elements and the subsequent identification of underlying its* 
Sumptiors faciytates the recognition of relationships, differ- 
ences, anrf contraditions betweep and among the several ele- 
ments. The rationale then becomes the basis for determining 
the nature of the'curricular event. 



MacDONALD, Margaret Read. Ph.D. 
l2J^7pp. 



Indiana University; 1973. 



This study considers the introduction of ^fakelore" to chil-'-t 
4ren as authentic folklore. Factors ^Jound contributing to this 
misuse Include: library misclassification, publisher's mia- 
reprMentatlon, textbook and encyclopedia 'misinformation," In- 
adequate reviewing, poor teacher and librarian training, and 
lack of Interest in children's materials from the folklore pro- 
fession. 

Few collections were found to attain standards of folkloric 
authenticity. Wajts in which tales are altered in' publication for 
a Juvenile market are examined. 

The study furtherdeals with qualifications of the authors oT 
Juvenile tale collections. Standards are recommended for Juve- 
nile folktale publication, and guidelines are suggested for the 
reviewing of juvenile, tale collections. A discussion of motif 
and area coverage in juvenile tale collections notes ethnic 
areas and genres lacking adequate treatment for 'thf juvenile 
Market. ^ 

A moUf-lndex follows, using the form of Stlth Thompson*8 
Motlf^Index of Folk-Literature: Tales included in SlO^folktr') ^ 
collections and 188 picture books published for children are 
assigned motif numbers. This motif-index may be approached 
through Thompson's subject index. A cross reference to key 
motifs for Aarne-Thompson 300-1199 is include^ 



THF APPLICATION OF A PAtUDlGM FOR A RATIONALE 
FOR CURKICUIAR USK OF FFMAI.E ADOLKSCFNT 
NOVELS ^ Order No. 7924728 



MACUS STIUNGF. Carol Am). 
1979. 235pp. 



Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh, 



The study demonstrates the development of a rationale for 
curricular use of female adi^lescent novels through application 
of a paradigm adapted from explanation theory by Hempel, Op- 
penhelm, and Dray, and curriculum theory by Deauchamp. The 
pafadigm represents a systematic i^ocedure as well as a dis- 
ciplined appriuch to the developn\ent of a rationale for making 
decisions about curriculum « 

The contem|>orary concerns fbout students* reading abilities 
and interests, sexism in educational materials^ and theunlque 
nMds of female :jdo!escents prompted Ihe selection of fifmale 
Adolescent novels as a proper subject to which th^ paradigm for 
O opment of a rationale is applied. 
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COMPUTERIZED CONTENT ANALYSIS OF LITERARY RE- 
SPONSE: A FEASIBILITY STUDY * Order No. 7925277 

MADDEN. Franklin Francis, . h.D. New York University, 1979. 
224pp. Chairman: Professor Carl P. Schmidt 

* It waS'^the purpose of this study to determine whether the 

, Purves system of Content analysis Elements of Writing Abput-a 

Literar y Work could yield, specifically from Its Engagement- 
Involvement category, classification of statements adaptable to 
^ ^ ComputeiMzation, foUowing'thc broad schemiv^of the General 
Inquirer. 

.Procedure j ^ 

1. Novels, plays, short stories, and poetry were chosen and, 
^ prior to class discussion, students \vere asked to regpond fro4 

personal experience to their reading of this literature. The re- 
spondents tvere I37'student8 enrolled in Freshman English and- 
^ insBecond year literature e.lee(ives during the academic year 

1977-78 at Westchester Comhmnity College, an open admissions 
Institution located approximately 20 mi4es nor^h of New York 
City f 

2. 241 Responses were collected and examined, ^and 281 
statemonts^'whlch fit the specifications pf the Engagement. 
Involvement category were selected; The number of statements- 
required for precise estimates was 20 times the number of ele- 
ments In \he category (20 X 14 ^ 280). In order to support the 
reliability of classification into appropriate elements, three 
readers Independently coded each of the collected statements. 
Befor.ft statements were accepted for element clasalficatlon, 
they were agreed upon by at^tafit 2 of the 3 coders. 

3. By exanilnlng and comparing statements classified under 
thie same element for linguistic and semantic commonality, a 
dtttermlnatlon was made about the type of language cues Which 
affected the choices made by the coders. When these language 
cuefl were vle\<red In roVation to the specifications for each ele- 

• ment. It was possible te develop tug categories for a content 
analysis dictionary. 

,4. Classification rules wofc constructed based on the Iden- 
tification of contlnj;oncy pattfVns of t.igs unique to each ele- 
ment. This classification system will generate Identification of 
statepient with element solely on the basis of language and syn- 
tactic analysis derived from tag contlnt;encies. 

5. The practicability of this classification system, glVen 
the constraints of the General Inquirer was determined. This 
I I included an examination of editing and text preparation re- 
' quirements necessary lor effective and reliable performance 



of the cl»8»iflc4tlon.ttYHten\ \CMlhin the computer. Problems 
Identified Irt the .study were examined urut modifications pro- ^ 
posed, which *hen 4etu:cli/ert wtKild allow :uiui)t4tlon. * 



Results 



/ 



When the etun^wter oriented cUsslfic.tlion rules were ap- 
plied to the statein«nt8 collected in thls.ftudy, the results were 
quite impressive. Prior to\uiy revisions, the coniputer rules 
matched the placement of 227(H9.37%) of the 254 statements 
which were cKifs.slfied by 2 of 3 codt r agreement. Following an 
analysis of the discrepancies between the Computer ;u^d cod^r 
classlflcutlon aift rule revisions, placement was matched in an 
even more inipresslve 233(21.73%) of the 254 statements. 

An equally impressive result occurred when the computer ' 
rules were applied to the 27 statements left unclassified by the 
manual hiethod requiring 2 of 3 cotliT agreen\ent, 21(77.77%) 
Of these statements were placed by the computer tniles. When 
these statements wert* added to the statements on which the 
computer rules reustmably dlsa^^reed with the coders. 282 
(93.24%) of the t»rlglnal 281 would be classiried; whereas the - 
iXjanual method* (because of th^ 2 of 3 agreement required) 
placed only 254(90. 39* o) of the 281 statements. 



tl^ formal aspects of the works, onfy the t(^ne, luood, .i pt-int 
of vlcAv received more thaji passing attention \i\ the deMciip^ve 
parts of the reviews, although I rmal evaluuliins were as fie- 
q'uent as evaluations of content. 

Other findings revealed: (a) Hornbook reviewers provide 
none^'aluatlve criteria in thislr reviews thereby permitting their 
audience som^ responsibility In the selection process; (b) the 
degree ot Interpretive response to books Is dlrec^Uy related to 
age lev|^ of the bookVs audience; (c) reviewers Hpply the same 
literary stiindards^ to buoks by unestablished authprs as they 
do to works by ^Established auUiors; (d) HoniBgok Mugatinf 
tends to publish reviews which are generally positive in natnre; ^ 
(o) reviewing of negaffvely criticized books Involves greater 
attention to discussion of author's method, that is, the struc- 
ture of thc,workT'the relation of form and content. ^ 

Becaiise this research revealed that Horn Book reviewers 
do apply literary criteria to children's books, this research 
indicates that better writing for children can withstand critical 
analysis and evaluation. Such writing holds artistic and liter- 
ary merit and a worthwhile message for its readers. Teachefs 
and librarians need to provide literary experiences of this cali- 
ber for children. They must therefore consult reviews In which 
the books* literary merits are considered. 



A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF CUILDRKN^S I300K REVIEWS^ 
FROM HORN BOOK MA GAZINE , 1975 Order No. 79l53a£ 
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MAHONEY, Kllen Wilcox; Ph.D. 
Urbana-Champaign, 1979. 96pp 



Children's liteVature has o/len borne the brunt of deme^ing 
and \mjustified criticism. An in-depth study of the literary cri- 
teria used by reviewers of chilcjren's books Would help to vali- 
date the field as a reputable component of literature in general. 
Furthermore, >t is highly important that strict consideration 
be given to ♦he literary elements selected for discussion by 
children's book reviewers because their analysis of t/\e \vorks 
Is crucial to the production of literahire of excellence. Such 
an Investigation of critical literary standards discussed by 
.children'^ book reviewers might also assist teachers and li- 
brarians with the selection of children's books since most se- 
lections are made from reconimemlations of reviewers In . 
major review journals. With knowledge of the standards en;- 
ploy^d by revieweys from a reputable reviewing journal, teach- 
ers and librarians may be better equipped to select reviews 
which address the books' Uterar>: merlts.v In this way, teach- 
ers and librarians may offer their students the best literature 
available. 

Unfortunately, researchers have addressed certain criteria 
used by reviewers when analy/.inp children's books; however, 
they have ignored other criteria. Researchers have empha- 
sized the reviewer^' •discussion, of the hooks' appropriateness 
In a classrooih sottbig. The practical application aspects of 
the books were frequently discussed. Consideration of the 
ways reviewers chose to discuss the books' literary aspects, 
l.e,» the ft^rm \nd ccnitcnt uf the \K\irks/ ufre emphasized 
l4?ss often. 

In order to dctcrrniiu* hnw rev iewers fn^n \\ repul«il)le, pro- 
fessional journal apiw\u.ch the literary analysis of ctiatemporary 
children's hof^ks. ?2l revu'ws of bu«iks of fiction' selected frbm 
Horn BcjcJt Magazine, -1975. \^crc an.ily/ed for crmtcnt. The re- 
views were analy-tt^d uncording to the crilcriii eHt:U)llshed In 
Kle mehts o f Wntm ^ About A I.itorary^Work: A Study o f Re- 
sp onse to l iterature (^Pun^es and* "Rip'pereT. Such an analysis 
permitted close Investigation of the literary f-riteria Horn Dook 
reviewers discuss when reviewing hooks, as well as the"nature 
of their responses: affective, perceptive, Intorpretive, and/or 
evaluative. In adc.ltjon, variations In analytic approach were 
considered according to age level of the book's audience, indi- 
vidual reviewer, author's record of publication, and judgmenlar 
direction of the review. 

Findings* revealed that Horn^ Hook Magazine Is primarily 
concernttti with the literary^ rather than "the practical analysis 
of children's bof)ks. In general, most of the-statomenls dealt 
with the ft'^ntent i»f the \uirk*i disruKsed, whether the reviewers 
^-•^crilwd lt» reacted to it, interpreted it, or evalu.itcd it. Of 
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THE COMPAKATIVE EFKECTS OF USING AN HOLISTIC 
MKTHOD VEHSUS A D15CHKTE SKILLS METHOD OF 
TEACHING READING COMPREHENSION ON ELEVENTH " • 
GRADE STUBENTS' AHILITIES TO ANALYZE LITERA- 
,TURE AND TO taCOGNlZE LITERARY PROFUNDITY 

Order No. 7924382 ■ 

MARIN, Glenn Henry, Ed.D. Northern Illinois University, 1979. 
j I04pp. Director:. Raymond B, Fox , 

The basic purpose pf this study was tr investigate iI:3^coin- 
paratlve effects of teaching the4nalysis and the recognitjort of 
the profundity of literature by nje-^ns of an holistic method 
versus a discrete skills method on eleventh grade students* 
abilities to analyze and to recognize the profundity of literature. 
There were two independent variables and two dependent \'arl- 
ables in this study. The independent variables were teaching 
method (hoHstic and discrete skills) and academic achievement 
track (low ability, average ability, and high ability). The two 
dependent variables were literary analysis abilities and the 
ability to recognize literary profundity. Because of a lack of 
experimental data, as revealed in the literature .rch, con- 
cerning the relationship of these two dependent A'ariablea, the 
♦decision was made to investigate the possibility of such a rela- 
tionship as .an adjunct to the main study. • ^ 

The experiment measured the results of fifteen weeks of 
Instruction on 141 students selected from a Chicago suburban . 
high school. Six teachers assigned to teach eleventh grade 
Englfsh classes for the first seme&ter of the 19rt-.79 academic 
year weiS'TOidamly chosen to participate in the experiment. 
A total of six intact classes were chosen to participate by using 
a stratified, random procedure. 

The . Te st s of . A cade m i c^ Pjr og r egs;^ L i^r a t jrg and the Re- 
vised An dresen Test of U^grary Projun^^ were used to mea* 
sure the dependent variables. Alacforial analysis of variance 
was used to compare post-instruction scores of the experimen- 
tal and the ^^otUrasting groups. A Pearson product-moment 
coefficient of correlation wajf performed to invosti^rate the re- 
latioiTship of Khe t\i|o dej>endent variables. 

Bas'ed upon the findings of the stud>r. the follo,wing ccnclu- 
aftms were drt^wfttr 

1. Eleventh grnde\students of low', av'^rage. and high aca- 
demic ability benefit neither more nor iVss fronv the holistic 
method of instruction than ivbm the di.^cre^e skills method of 
instruction in the development of IHerary analysis abilities. 

2. Eleventh grade students of low, average, and high ara- 
• demic ability, exhibit a more* proficient ability to recognize 

literary profundity when taught by an holistic method than by 
a discrete skills method. 

3. Students of higher .uadi'mic .tbihtv i:rtu-ull\ nhtain higher 
test sci»ros than students of loui^r nc.^d»Minf ai)ilit\ m literary 
analysis abilities and in the abihly u> ;cco|;ru/t» iiicrary pro* 
fundlty. * 



4. Ther<} Is a ttUtistirally ai^nJficunt correlation betwetn 

• * Uterary i»naly»la abilities and the ability to recoKnIze literary 

profundity, although numerically the correlation is too low tc 
jjermlt vtlld prediction. 

The findings bug^^est a need to investl«:ate the effici*»ncy and 
eff&cliv^ness of teuchlnp reading comprt-n-^nsion in eleventh 
grade lileiiature datises thi-ough a discrete skills approach; 
Elevent^^ade literature pro^^ram? that ar^» or^'unlzed on the 
banit of- the mastery of literary analysis skil^ through the uae 
of contcnt-orienti^d behavioral ob)ect|ves n^iy need to be re- 
faahlpned to also consider the irrportaiu e of the reader wh^ 
brinii to literature class an already developed cognitive gtral- 
eg:y. Reading is a •mbaning-obtainlnK" proce\s^, and the i'nter- 
actlon ijf book and reader should be the j)rimary concern of a 
literature program. 

Because the findings indicated that students of hi^^her aca- 
, demic ability generally scoro better than students of lower 

• academic ability on texts of literary analysis abilities and the ' 
ability to recognize literary profundity, hifeh academic: ability 
students may be hampered in the provess of developing' reading 
comprehension if they experience. a totally discrete skill': ori- 
entation when viewed in the ligi't of ittir already highly devel- 
q>ed cognitive strategies. 

Finally. t)>e significant ccrxelation between literary analysis' 
abilities and the ability to reccigni/.e literary profundity, leads 
to the implication that these' two fac ets of the literature program 
.^^ay also be related to general reading compreltensionr. *lf this ^ 
\s a.ctually the case, then an eleventh grade literature teacher 
may be beiivr ai)h* to differentiate -instruction by being aware 
of students' ri'uding comprehension abilities. 



3LACK LlTKliATUHE IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE ENGLISH 
PROGHAmi? and some 'GUIDING t^RINClPLES FOR 
TEACHING BLACK FlcTlON TO THE -NEW STUDENT* 

.ift . Order No. 79^5697 



MOORE. W>nelda LVihner SatisfieU. Ed.D. 
1979. 168pp. Dirertort A. D. Alley 



Alburn University, 



The objective of this study was to describe the ger>eral 
structure uf Englvsh prugr:uns m the community college and 
Hj explain the important concepts that can be con^^yed through 
u»ing black fiction as an integrated part of the composition and 
literature classes. Today's community college student has 
been identified by many researchers as "a new breed** of stu- 
dent who is less able academically and less motivated than the 
four-year college students Pt or reading habits and personal 
problems strongly suggest that e.>cposure to the "new revolu- 
tionized black fiction** may touch the needs and interests of 
the complex cunimumty ct)Uege .student and help the student 
to cope with the world today There is no substitute for rich 
literary experiences. 

This study further presents the'philosophical and educational 
assumption that the Knghsh prugrani must give the student 
enough instruct lun and e.xperience in reading good literature so 
tMt he will read more and uiKlerstand what he is reading. Re- 
search in black fiction from the 1900s to the 19708 revealsthat 
the thematic development coincides with the problems and life- 
•tyhe^rof the 'new students The integrated English program 
IS the goal toward which the community college must move. 

Guiding principles for the teaching of black fiction are: 

1 Teachers of English in the communitv college should 
have a well integrated philoS(jphv of what black litera- 
ture shi>uld be for all students. 

2 The teacher should have a ratKniale for integrating the 
works o{ black writers with other materials. 

3 The teacher of black fiction should be aware of censor- 
ship and have practical solutions for dealing with it. 

i The teacher should be cognizant of dialectal vernacular 
that mav create problems for the s^yUents--black8 as 
well as non-blacks. 

5. The >ea(;*her of English should have a bibliography of 
works by hlack writers suitable for common and indi- 
vidual reading tastes. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE NEED FULFILLMENT BJAGERY IN 
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t 

The Projle m 

Several major questions about the contents of modern fan- 
tasy literature for children were raised in' this study. These ' 
questions were: 

X. Do modern works of fantasy address themselves to the A 
basic needs of mar^nind as delineated by the psycholo- . 
gists? ' 

2. Do the fantasy devices employed contribute to the por- 
trayal of reeds and their resolution? ^ 

3, Dt the books suggest resolutions to problems wMich pro- 
motvi growth toward maturity and independenc^t? 

, Procedures 

In order to answer these questions, forty contemporary fan- 
tasy books published Jn the United States during the period 1945- 
1977 were sAmpled. All books included in this study were des* 
ignated as sul^able for or of Interest to children between three 
and fourteen years of age. 

The method used to analyze the need imagery and use of 
fantasy devices was that of content assessment. Six broad cate- 
gortes of needs were identified from the review of the litera- 
ture to form the framework for the analysis of need imagery. 
These categories were: Physiological andgafety Needs, AfflU^ 
ation Needs, Power Needs, Novelty |Jeec}<Aesthetic Needs and 
The Need for Knowledge, Three ma^or fantasy devices* were 
jletermined; these.were polarization;'' externalization, and trans- 
formations. 



Conclusions 
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Major conclusions regarding^ the use of fantasy to explore 
. need fulfillment themes in contem>(>cary literature for children 
were: 

. 1, The findings indicated that the basic needs of mankind, 
as outlined above, were addressed in the books reviewed. Par- 
ticular emphasis was found on physiological and safety neede^. 
affiliation concerns, and the drive for power, but the need toJ 
knowledge, aesthetic experience and novelty were also present. 
Possible conflicts between needs were shown, and a variety of' 
means of resolving related problems were depicted, 

2. It was* the conclusion of this study that fantasy structures 
were effectively used to portray concretely and dramatically 
concerns universal In na^ture. Inner feelings and- contradictions 
in personality were manifested through externalization and 
transformations of characters; polarization was usedto sharpen 
contrasts, 

3. The question inquiring if the books suggested resolutions 
to problems which promote growth toward maturity and inde- 
pendence was answered in the affirmative. Character change 
in t «s direction of greater reciprocal involvement with other ^ 
beings and incre-^sed knowl^ge of tlie self was depicted. Inde- 
pendence and assertive behavior were generally approved. In 
sum, the books projected a positive view of man's ability to 
master problems. 



TEACHING NATIVK AMKRICAN LITKKATUHF IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL: TH^OHY AND Pl^ACTICK Order No. 7926327 

SASSE, Mary Hawley, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at 
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Friend and Dr. Harry G. Miller 

In recent years English teachers have become aware of the 
centuries-old literary tradition of Nati\^e Americans. Handi- 
capped by inadequate inforntation and ill-suited methodologies, 
however, secondary English teachers a^e asking these ques- ' ' 



Uona: What do^s t^e body of Native Anterican literature in- 
clude? How can the content be arrant^ed and a[)pnniched for 
•uccesaful Instruction? What teachinj? strute^^les are effective? 
In addition Vo a brief overview of Native Anierl'can literature, 
thi« iltudy provides! (I) a theoretical consideration of the focus 
and a/ran>;en\ent of the llterati^re; (2) approxinuitely 250 pre- 
reading, readink?. and post-re.ullng activities designed to facili- 
tate the study of Native American l:tei\Uure; and (3) recom- 
mendations. 

The nature of Nati.ve Anu-riiMn littM-atare is cornplii-ated by 
many factors, nni the least of which is the literature written by 
y Non-Natives aln»ul the Narvi» /Vmeiican. l^ecaust* the- latter . 
tradition frequently misi. ,»resents the Native American exper- 
ience, il ahi)Uld iu»t be I'nnfu.sed with nr substituted for litera- 
. tare by Native Americans. In additlt)n, because the literature 
begins In pr^'histuric time«i and is the produi't of many cultures, 
Icnowledge cultural area valutas is essential for any interpre- 
^tation of early sonv^s/ prayers, le^^^nds. chionicles, ritual 
speeches and prose cycles. An understandini; uf the dynan\lc 
nature of cultures is injportant in regard to what can be called 
tranailional literature, that is. the »'ut;'hioi;raphical accounts, 
orations, treaties, and tether. non-fiction created after the in- 
vasion of this continent. Tribal idtMUification is often a source 
Df pride to ^wrticular aathi^rs of novels, short stories, short 
and book*length non-fictiv^n. and pfietry in the twentieth century. 

Once Identified, the literature must be arranged .so It can 
be studied successfully Alrhoutrh » ertain advantages accrue 
from chronological, generic, thematic and other arranj^ements, 
the •disadvantages of each su^.i;est another approach- -one which 
V shifts the emphasis 'from the teacher to* the student. Thus con- 
sidered, reading Native American -literatere is a three part 
process -Pre-reading activiiies--g;ith"»ring n\aterials, creat- 
ing awareness, Investigating languages ''con\n\unicatlon, and 
considering tran.Nlations--set the .stage. Reading activities, 
predicated upon the idea of shaved response, concern three do- 
mains: traditional, tra'isitional, and mrfdorrt Native American 
• literature. Post -reading activities, designed to reinforce the 
reading, provide means for ev*;iluaiion of cognitive and affective 
outcomes. In all threat {wrts of the proces.s, listening, speak- 
ing, writing, and reading skills are activated. 

Although a significant an't^unf of Native American literature 
exists, publishers are urged lu increase and upgrade their out- 
put. Bibliographers are also urged to continue their work. 
Of most import«ince. however, is the conunitment of English 
teachers and administrators. They n>ust be helped to under- 
stand that the study of Native American literature is essential 
80 sv -dent-v will t>e informed ahi)at the past arid presettt Native 
American reality. * 



TEACHKirs VKl^iJU.S STL'Dt NT\S PKHCKPTIUN OF A CHIL- 
DREN'S IUX)K Order No. 7922553 

SCHWEBKL, CiXT'A Hose. Ph.O * • Ohio Slate University, 
1979. I77pp. Adviser: Profes.-,.,! CJ\arlotte S. Huck 

Purpose. This study was designed to measure children's 
understand inv; and reaction to a children's storybook and to as- 
sess teacher's knowledii^^ of children's level of understanding. 
Specifically, this investigation explored the following three 
questions. 

1. Do children of kindergarten, third grade, and sixthgrade 
age differ in their understanding and reaction to the sante se- 
lection of children's literature*^ 

2. Can teachers accurately f>redict students' reaction to 
and understanding of a selection of citildren's literature? 

3. Can children's literarnre be used as an instrument for 
assessing children s moral understandings? 

^ Proced ures. The seventy-five children who served as sub- 
jetta attended elemejitary school m a midwestern middle class 
suburtwn city. Twenty-five children were selected from one 
kindergarten, one third grade, and one sixth grade classroom.^ 
The twenty-seven adults who vniunteered to serve as subjects 
were primary grade teachers enrolled in an advanced children's 
literature class at The Ohio ^tate University. 

Subjects responded to parallel forn\s of the same seml- 
ictured. open-er\ded questionnaire. Each group of subjects 
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was, asked to respond to questions designed to reveal the sub- 
ject's recall of, understanding of, and reaclion to the story . 
Bread and Ja m forJF ranees bv R. Hnhan, Subjects' responses 
to the questions were ther> categorized and comparisons of re- 
sponses among groups were made. Chi square tests were per- 
formed to determine differences among the Uiree age groups • 
of subjects and to determine differences in responses between 
kindergarten and. third grade subjects ajid their respective 
teachers. Descriptive sUtistics were used to examine chll- 
^ dren's moral understandings. 

Results . The following results reflect the three aspects of 
literary interaction explored in this investigation. (I) A devel- 
opmeMal trend was evident among the three age groups of chil- 
dren studied in questions of content, questions concerned with 
the subtleties of plot development, and questions of understand- 
ing. Nonetheless, it was al^o found that even at the sixth grade 
level less than hali the subjects could identify the message H>t 
the stQk-y; that is, when questioijed about what they learned 
from the story the majority of subjects failed to respond with 
*'You should try new foods." (2) Teachers of both kindergarten . 
aged children and tiiird grade aged children were not predictive 
of children'^ understandibfe of the message of the story. Spe-^ 
clfically, while teachers were predictive of children's knowl- 
edge of the content of the story and of their inability to grasp 
the author's use of subtle details in plot development,, they as^ 
sumed* children would have far greater understanding of the 
story's message than they in fact did. (3) While data in the 
area of moral understanding, and judgment was inconclusive, 
the present study did demonstrate the possibility Of using lit- 
erature to study children's moral understandings. 

The findings appear to have practical value for educators. 
They illustrate that to maximize the learning yield from lit- 
erature, ieachers must (I) attend to the assumptions they make 
concerning children's understanding of literature, (2) select 
books appropriate to children's developmeTltal level, and 
(3) monitor the interactive process between children (md a lit- 
erary .^rk. 



SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPING IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
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Order No. 7025293 
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The present study examines the nature and extent of sex^ 
role stereotyping In selected children's literature published 
from 1950 to 1974. The theoretical basis for the study comes 
principally from the social learning theory of role development 
that children can and do learn role norms through symbolic 
mocleis and from the finding that there is a prevailing sex- 
role stereotype prevalent In American culture limiting males 
and females beyond inherent biological differences. The po- 
tency of a stereotype lies in its ability to function as a shaper 
of future perceptions; to cause expectatloa to take over from 
reality when beholding the stereotyped group. 

The methodology of the study: five-year periods were ^- 
lected as representative of the three decades since 1950. 
Titles were selected from the Children's Catalog\nd limited 
to 25 for each decade, selected randomly. Predetermined be- 
havior and emotion categories wer^ set*' up with reference to 
child development literature. Each book was read and the 
three sections (beginning, middle, apd end) were reread, coded 
on sheets and later transferred to computer punch cards. The 
da -a were analyzed by computer and the relations of variables 
we* ? tested by chl square. 

The question of the nature of the sex-role stereotype pre- 
sented In the children's books was divided into four compo- 
nents for ^-esearch purposes. The first part dealt with the 
comparative presence of male and female characters: Char- 
acters were further Identified by age (adult/'chlld), major or 
minor status In the hooks, and the decade of the book. The 
second question dealt with characters' l>ehavlor; what they do 
and what is done to them. The third question sought to deter- 
mine whether there were differential consequences for behav- 



ior prefurined by a male a ft* male. Lastly, the study looked 
the eiuotlons of the charcieters. 

The first question revealed an under-representation of fe- 
males of all charicter-types. In the 1950 ;ind 1900 decades 
there are t\^o males for each female In the books. In the 
1970*g books there Is greater represer\t;ition of females, but 
degree of change is nut statistically s»Knific;mt. 

Research queytlon two yielded (he fln.ilng that ntales 
females engage in the sartie three principal behaviors over the 
decades (competence, curiosity, and cognizance). There is a 
signifit^ajit change ove* time, however, for some character- 
.typen, In the rate of perfornuuice of these principal behaviors 
with females pi^rforming an Iium yawing ly larger iihare of these 
behaviors over tirne. Females are the objects of »)ehavior at 
rates slightly dlspropi)rUi^nale to their rate of presence. 

The third question of l)ehavior consequences yielded no 
meaningful findings due to the scarcity, of character interac- 
tion and the almost total lack of behavior consequences found 
in the books. 

The pattern of emutiims shows no reg ilar pattern by gender. 
Emotions ^uch as joy and aiiger show up frequently as princi- 
pal behaviors but they scem move lirik.ed to age f;»dult/chlld) 
than gender, 

Qvialltatlve observ^itions reveal an, underlying difference in 
•the treatment of the sex.es. There are instances of gratuitous 
anti-female remarks without parallel treatment of males. 
Also; there were distinct limits to female behavior. Mothers 
who work uere sht)wn as a cause of difficulties .for their chil- 
dren. 

Because of the disparity Ix^tween the. quantitative and quali- 
tative analyses, the study finds a need for care In the selection 
and application of Cvinti^it ar.al>sis cate^ori^ so as to encom- 
pass all areas of conununuMtiop content that'nught influence 
audience j>eu*eplii»!L 
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The purpose of this study was to describe and analyze the 
amount of time spent reading and the types of literature read 
by participants In continuing education activities at a selected 
university* An attempt was made to Identify the factors having 
a significant relationship tq the two variables.. A 23-lteni sur- 
vey instrument was administered to participants In continuing 
«Khjcatlon courses, workshops, seminars, and in-service pro- 
grams at the University of South Alabama during Summer Quai4< 
ter, 1978, Completed instruments were received from 694 ' 
respoidents Analysis of the data by multiple regression' tech- 
niques xeve.^iled a large number of statistically significant re- 
lationships at the ,05 level of probability among the Indeppndent 
variables of course errullmenl, selected personal traits, Inter- 
ests, motives for road ng, and availability of reading materials 
and the dependent criterion variables of amount of time spent 
reading and types of lltej.iture read. Relationships thai were 
not found significant at the level of probability were (1) the 
relationship between courso enrolhnent ;md types of literature 
read and {2) the relationship between Interests and the types of 
litiy^ature read. 

* Resultr; of this study showed that the greatest number of 
subjects surveyed were engaged In professional occypatlons, 
chose career development courses above other types of courses, 
.were between 25 and 36 years of age, and had Incomes ranging 
between $15,000 and>^25,999 per^year. They preferred nonfic- 
tlon to fiction, read primarily to learn, and engaged In persQMl^ 
Intellectual, and spiritual activities more than any other. Thi 
average amount of time spent reading each week, by this group 
was 6.83 hours. 

Based on the findings of this ^-esearch it appears that there 
Is relationship between selected factors and reading. The pop- 
ulation profile suggests young, ambitious, avid readers who are 
motivated by learning. It is, therefore, recommended that 
classroom teachers, adult educators, and public librarians con- 
sider these implications when planning to meet the needs of 
a^lts In continuing education activities. 



COGNITIVE AND AP)FECTIVE RESULTS OF THREE • 
METHODS OF PH^ZSENTINQ STORIES TO THIRD 
GRADE STUDENTS/ Order No. 7927551 

/ 

STAPLES, Emel^Ke Susan, Ph.D. The Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agriculiurid and Mechanical College, 1979 132pp 
Supervisor: Charlie W. Roberts, Jr. 

The purpose of the investigation was ti) compare the effec- 
tiveness of ihree different n?ethods of storytelling in the media 
center for both cognitive and affective learning by third grade, 
students; (1) video tape, (2) audio tape, and (3) live story- 
telling presentations. As a se(*ona dimension to the problem, 
the subjects were classified into sub-groups on the basis of * • 
standardized reading comprehension test scores. Analysis * 
was repealed to determine whether students with low, middle, 
or high ability in reading comprehension responded with any ' 
significant difference in terms of achievement or attitude 
among the three treatment groups. 

One. hundred sGfventy-rsi^c (176) subjects enrolled in the third 
grade of the West Baton Rouge Parish Schools,' (Port Allen, 
l,ouisiana) participated In the study^ In each of three elemen- 
tary schools, students were randomly assigned to treatment 
groups. All instruction and data collection was conducted by. 
the investigator in the schools^media center facilities. All 
subjects w?re e.xposed to two stories, but in only one of the 
three methods of presentation. The. two stories used were se- 
lected from those recommended for third grade by The Ele- 
-m egt^r j^ Srhool Ljbrarj^ Collection. Immediately foU^wiHg" 
each presentation, two data collecting instruments were ad« 
ministered^ a multiple choice comprehension test and an atti- 
tude soale. Resulting scores were subjected to computer analy- 
sis using an analysis of variance statistical procedure with all 
tests for significance at the .05 confidence level. 

In comparisons for the cognitive aspect of the ^tudy, those 
students wl?o received the live storytelling presentation8(N-57) 
scored significantly higher than those who listened to audio 
tapes (N^62). No significant difference was found to exist for 
comparisons of the video tape presentations (N = 57) to either 
of the other two methods among the compr^^hensive groups. 

Among the sub-group^, a significant diffe^ence was found 
m favor of the live storytelling group when compared to the 
audio tape group for low ability readers. Comparisons of all 
three treatments among the subject.? classified as middle and 
high ability readers yielded no significant differences 

For the affective aspect of the experiment, no Significant 
differences were found among any of the comparisons in the • 
comprehensive or sub-groups. 

The investigator concluded that although audio taped stories 
were not an adequate substitute for live storytelling to facili- 
•tate cognitive le;irning for heterogeneous groups, video taped • 
versions of stories were relatively as effective as presenta- 
tions by a storyteller. For middle or high ability readers 
all three methods of presentation were equally effective but 
for.students with low skill in reading comprehension, the audio 
tape presentation was significantly less effective than the other 
two. The study reinforced the need for further research re^ 
gardjng the relationship of media ;ind learning in the affective 
domain. 



THE EFFECT OF A UNIT IN CHICANO LITERATURE ON 
NINTH ^RADE STUDENTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD CHICANOS 

Order No. 7918856 

STENSON, Sharon Anne, Ed.D. The University of Tennessee, 
1978. H)7pp. Major Professor: Dr. Mark A. Christiansen . 

An exploratory investigation was conducted in an attempt to 
determine the effect of a unit in ChiCano literature on ninth- 
grade students* attitudes toward Chicanos. Three intact classes 
of sixty-one ninth graders from the Knoxvllle City School Sys- 
tem were involved in the experiment. None of the subjects 
were Chicanos and none of the students had experienced per- 
sonal contact with Chicanos. 

The research design used in this study was the time-series 
design which consisted of the following phases: 



1. Thre<j ten-mlnuti? seasiuna for two weeks on students' 
attltudM toward Chlcanos* during the spring quarter of 1978 
prtc«4ing the unit In Chlcano literature. The Instrument used 
wai the Ansusa Attitude Scale. 

a. Two weekB of participation in the Chicano literature 
unit. The selectlona coincided with the tWenty items on the 
Aniusa Attitude Scale« 

3. Three ten-mlnute testlni? sessions for two weeks on stu- 
dents* attitudes toward Chicanos during the spring quarter fol- 
lowing the Chlcano literature unit. .The Ansusa Attitude Scale 
was again administered to the students. 

The Anauaa Attitude Scale was utilized to assess students' 
attitudes toward Chicanos during pretesting and postteatlng. 
Since the test was constructed by the researcher' conteSt va- 
lidity and test-retest reliability were established for the scale. 

Fisher's t-test was employed for each Item on the Ansusa 
Attitude S cale in order to det^^rmine any significant difference 
In two sets of pretest scores and two sets of posttest scores. 
No itatiatlcally slpnlficant difference was found between the 
two aeU of pretest scores and the two sets of posttest scores. 
Flaher'a t-teat was then computed to ascertain whether a sig- 
nificant difference existed between the pre posttest scores. 
Frequency anU freqi?ency percents were also computed for 
each item on the .AAS. The AAS was analyzed concept by 
concept. 

Additional sources of data which consisted of students' 
written and verbal responses to the activliles included in the 
Chlcano literature unit served as secondary sources of in- 
formation. 

The first research qu<?stion posed for Investigation was as 
follows: 

la a statistically .-Ignif leant attitudinul change toward Chi- 
canos evident among students who complete the Chicano litera- 
ture urilt? 

In the niain. there was no statistically significant difference 
tn attitudes toward Chicanos from pretest to posttest In stu- 
dents who cimiplotod the tuo-week Chldano literature unit. Only 
Item 20 was found to bo statistically significant :it the .01 level. 
This item stated that Chicanos had made jobs harder to get 
for other peopl'* by accepting lower wages. It Is Interesting to 
note that students, in general, exhibit positive attitudes toward 
Chicanos. 

Additional sources of data suggest that a comparison be-' 
tween students' descriptions of Chicanos, prior to and after the 
Chlcano literature unit. Indicate a^change In some students' 
concepts of Chicanos. 

The second research question posed for Investigation was 
as follows: 

If there Is a stUlstlcally significant attltudlnal change, will 
the same change be evident in the delayed posttest, I.e., the 
poattest administered two weeks after the first posttest? 

There was no statistically significant difference In attitudes 
toward Chicanos from the first posttest to .the third posttest in 
students who completed the two -week Chicano literature unit. 
Students' •positive attitudes toward Chicanos did not change be- 
tween poattests. 



PKRSONAI.r/.Vn INSTHl^tTlON .\ND MASTKHY l.KAHNING; 
, MODIM.KS FOR THK SVHVF.Y OF AMKHICAN LlTKRATURE 

Order No. 7926320 

THAN. My-T u.-ng Thi. Ph.D Srvthern Illinois University at 
Carbondale. 1979. 175pp, Major Professor; Dr. Paul H 
Morrill 

This dis.'^crtation reviews the history of the efforts to 
create individualized instruction, differentiates betAveen and 
•among individualized programs. Out of this context, nuxiules 
for the tea^-hing of the literary history of the United States 
were designed, ha.sod upon the pedagogic-al theories which the 
described individualized programs propound. 

After this review, a fourtoen-parl course was designed in 
• modular form in an effort to present a creative alternative 
for teachers and students who are familiar with only the tradi- 
tional methods of studying American Uterahjre. The following 
conclusions were drawn: (a) the Personalized System of in- 
p.9^ Jction (PSI) iind its pedagogical concepts can be used In the 



design of a beginning course of American llterahjre at the 
college level; (b) the study of American literature lends it- 
self to seU-paced instruction; and (c) the learning theories 
of Bloom, Gagne, and Keller are not inappropriate for teach- 
ing/learning America^ literature 

These recomn1l?ndatlons then logically followed: (a) that 
further study should Include testing of the modules on selected 
populations (such as students w.lth low ACT scores or adult 
students); (b) that the modules developed after testing be en- 
tered Into the PIJVTO system; (c) that other areas of the lib- 
eral arts be encour;iged to design sYmilar programs; and 
(d) that the modules be made available as refresher courses 
for students pn^paring for the CUE. 

\ 

V 

RESPONSE TO SHORT STORIF.S AS RELATED TO IN- 
TEPEST AMONG COMMUN'IT'/ COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Order No. 7926185 

TUTTON, Betty Jane, Ph.6, University of Minnesota. 1979 
102pp. 

This study investigated the wri'tten re.spon.ses of a group of 
community college students in southwestern Florida to selected 
short" stories. S|)ecifically, it investigated whether these read- 
ers' responfies to stories they considered to be of high mteveat'' 
differed from their responses to stories they considered to be 
of low interest, with respect to the amount of response, the 
domain of response, and the overall quality of response. 

The subjects were students in freshman composition 
classes. The stimulus materials were four short stories: 
"The Lottery** by Shirley Jackson, -The Leader of the People- 
by John Steinbeck, "The Horse Dealer's Daughter" by 
D, H. Lawrence, and "The Oj^en Boat* by Stephen Crane. 

Subjects read and responded to the four stories in their 
regular classrooms within four consecutive, regularly sched- 
- ttl^elAss- meetings. Following the reading of each of the four 
stories, each subject ranked the story on a Likert scale, from 
5 (Very Interesting) to 1 (Very Uninteresting), and wrote a 
response to the story. After all four stories had. been read 
and interest-rated, and the response protocols written, sub- 
jects ranked all four s»:ories from the Most Interesting to the 
Least Interesting. On the basis of both interest ratings, two 
response protocols were selected for each subject, one in re- 
sponse to the high-interest story and one in response to the 
low-Interest story-.- 

Three judges analyzed and scored the 196 protocols of 
the 9j8 subjects. Amount of response was determined by a 
count of the T-units (Hunt, 1965) in the response. Domain of 
response was described by using. the Purves (1968) categories. 
Quality of response was measured by using the stale developed 
for use by the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(197U. Threeiion-parametric tests (Siegel, 1956) appropriate 
for the analysis of paired data were used to test the nine null 
hypotheses that had been projected, since all the data were 
paired: the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test was 
used to test the three null hypotheses for amount of response; 
the binomial test for domain of response; and the sign test for 
overall quality of rerponse. 

Interest was found to be significantly related to the quality 
and the amount of response, though not be the domain of re- 
sponse; in comparison to the protocols written in response to 
low-interest stories, those written in response to high-interest 
st:)ries contained more T-units and were judged to be of higher 
quality. 

The results of this study suggest that special attention be 
given to student interest in the teaching of literature and writing 
courses in the community college. The important thing for the 
teacher to remember is that student interest, whether it already 
exists or is induced by teaching strategies, heavily influences 
student response behaviors. There is a need for further re- 
search into the nature of the literary interests of community 
college students relative to their reading ability, reading experi- 
ence, prior instruction, and their personal and vocational In- 
terests. 

I ^ Research is needed to determine what aspects of a story 
J[ affect interest and to determine relationships between motiva- 
tion and writing. 



Th« leLiUonship between interest and res;)ons$ that has 
b«#fi demuRHtrated in thiH study, sui^gestH the need to consider 
th« Interest' variable in desi^nin^ reading tests ap<) raises ques- 
liuns'^bout all rest»arch into reading and literary K*sponsa 
^hlch du«N not consider the interest variable. 
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